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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

DETROIT TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ORGANIZED 

At a meeting held in the Central High School, October 18, the 
teachers of English in the Detroit schools effected an organization for 
the advancement of English teaching and English study. Membership 
in the club is open to all persons in the city who are interested in the 
study of English. The new organization will be known as the Detroit 
English Club. About four hundred teachers attended the initial meet- 
ing. Mr. Edwin L. Miller, who acted as temporary chairman, spoke 
briefly of the need that has been felt in Detroit for an organization of 
teachers of English. Dr. Robert Mark Wenley, of the University of 
Michigan, delivered an interesting critical address on "Boswell." 

The following officers were elected: President, Edwin L. Miller, 
Northwestern High School; Vice-President, N. Octavia Plee, North- 
eastern High School; Secretary, C. C. Certain, Cass Technical High 
School; Treasurer, N. L. Tompkins, Central High School; Directors, 
Blanche Barney, Western High School; Clara Beverly, Supervisor of 
English in the Grades; J. Remsen Bishop, Eastern High School. 

C. C. Certain, Secretary 

MEMPHIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Our fourth year was profitable and interesting, and we are beginning 
the fifth year with the hope of helping to establish a state council. The 
new officers are as follows: President, Miss Alice O'Donnell, Vocational 
High School; Vice-President, Miss Mary Buller, Snowden School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Haszinger, Central High School. 

Elizabeth Haszinger, Secretary 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

On Thursday, October 26, the Indiana Association of Teachers of 
English met in Indianapolis and listened to the following excellent 
program: 
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MORNING 

Round Table: 
Composition: 

A. "Why a Textbook in Composition ? " 

B. "Elements of a Good Text in Composition." 
Oral Expression : 

A. "Public Speaking. Its Value: Shall It Be Required? If so, Its 
Place in the Course." 

B. Dramatics: 

I. "Shall a Course in High-School Dramatics be Elective with 

Credit?" 
II. "How May High-School Dramatics Be Made to Serve Generally 
in the Development of Literary Appreciation?" 

C. Discussion of the report of the national Committee of Thirty. 
Address: "The Standard of American Speech," Professor Fred N. Scott, 

University of Michigan. 

afternoon 

Round Table: 

"The School Library and How to Get It." 
Literature: 

A. Required Reading: 

I. "Should a Pupil Be Required to Read a Selection for Which He 

Has Neither Natural nor Acquired Interest?" 
H. "Modern Literature Is Crowding Out the Classics. How About 
It?" 

B. Class Work in Literature: 

I. "Shall It Be Extensive or Intensive ?" 
Address: "A Literary Pilgrimage in England," Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, Yale University. 

NEBRASKA CHAPTER 

The Nebraska Chapter of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish was consolidated with the Literature Section of the State 
Teachers' Association at the November meeting of the latter organiza- 
tion. 

The program: 

"The Relation of the Library to the Teaching of English," Zora Shields, 

Omaha. 
"Folk-Song in Nebraska," Louise Pound, University of Nebraska. 
"The Reorganization of the Course in English," James F. Hosic, Chicago 

Normal College. 
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Miss Mary Crawford, professor of English in the State Normal at 
Kearney, was made president and Professor S. B. Gass, of the rhetoric 
department of the state university, secretary. Miss Crawford will 
attend to all matters pertaining strictly to the Council, including club 
subscriptions to the English Journal. 

Esteixe R. Morrison 



THE CONFERENCE AT STRATFORD 

A second English conference was held at Stratford-on-Avon during 
the week beginning August 7. Because of the war the attendance was 
much smaller than two years ago. The Americans were especially 
missed. From clippings supplied by Miss Hilda Wilson the following 
notes have been gleaned: 

The conference opened in the grammar school under the presidency 
of Sidney Lee. In his introductory remarks the chairman expressed his 
conviction that means should be found to keep all boys and girls in 
school until the age of fifteen and to provide for them some sort of edu- 
cational opportunities till eighteen. Education should be broad, and 
hence literature should have a large place in it. He thought the German 
system, with its emphasis upon science, was clearly antagonistic to ordi- 
nary sagacity and clear thinking. He was followed by Mr. Guy Ken- 
dall, who described the ideal school edition of Shakespeare, namely, one 
which treated the dramas as plays and included only such notes as 
really helped on the reading. 

On Tuesday Miss C. Linklater Thomson presided, speaking on the 
topic, "The Literature Lesson." Miss M. G. Jones, of Dublin, con- 
tended that work in literature is ordinarily too vague and superficial. 
Pupils should be made to exert themselves. The teacher should be 
prepared to interpret the masterpieces as literature, not merely as 
language. In the afternoon John Drinkwater summarized the nature 
of drama. 

The chief address on Wednesday was by Mr. J. H. Fowler on "The 
Essayist in School. ' ' The speaker reviewed recent tendencies as reflected 
in school manuals and discovered many hopeful signs, as, for example, 
the use of concrete instead of abstract subjects. The speaker closed by 
calling attention to the excellent prose of Shakespeare, from whom it is 
possible to learn how to express one's self. 

On Friday Mr. Stanley Leathes, first commissioner of civil service, 
spoke on "Examinations in English." He declared that examinations 
have ruled the schools, everything which could not be brought into the 
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syllabus tending to be left out. Nevertheless, examinations are neces- 
sary. We must learn how to avoid their evils. The teaching of litera- 
ture he thought very important and also very difficult. Certainly set 
examinations upon it could do nothing but harm. In discussion Miss 
Hilda Wilson urged the value of oral tests in English, and Mr. Walter 
Rippmann then offered a set of resolutions favoring tests in the power 
to read aloud and the training of teachers in phonetics. The resolutions 
were adopted. 

In the afternoon Professor Rippmann addressed a large audience on 
"Our Living Language and Its Dead Spelling." He traced the history 
of English spelling, showing how accidental it has been, and argued that 
children waste much time in school because of irregularity in the repre- 
sentation of sounds. 

The closing session on Saturday was devoted to an address by Mr. 
Walter de la Mare on "Truth to Life." The speaker had reference to 
prose fiction and pointed out that the expression "truth to life" has 
become very elastic. Nevertheless, all books live or die according to the 
truth that is in them. The novelist creates characters, but he must 
make them appeal to his readers as real and lifelike. 

As before, the conference was managed by Miss Dorothy Macardle, 
with the help of an executive committee and a large committee of patrons. 
The time chosen was that of the Shakespeare festival conducted by 
Mr. Benson. 



ATTENTION TO ENGLISH IN OTHER THAN ENGLISH COURSES 

The Institute for Public Service, with offices in New York City, 
has begun the publication of small circulars bearing on education and 
other like interests. The following appears in a recent number: 

Are These Recommendations Sound? 

That College trustees, and school superintendents ask to have the following 
questions investigated and answered: 

i. How much if any of the Freshman college English might be done in 
high school ? 

2. Why do so few students elect advanced English ? 

3. How much if any of the money now spent upon Freshman English 
might be more advantageously spent upon testing and improving English in 
other than English courses ? 

4. How far if at all might compulsory theme work with advantage give 
way to field work that would teach students to observe and give them reason 
for thinking and writing ? 
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5. Is it desirable at least to try an experiment in substituting work that 
needs to be done for themes that must be done as a method of training in use 
of English ? 

6. How far might official printing, proofreading, examination papers, etc., 
be used for laboratory material in training students to correct use of English ? 

7. Why so little oral composition ? 

8. Is it not to the disadvantage of public speaking, journalism, and English 
that they are so often three departments and that the "motivating" purpose of 
journalism and public speaking is subtracted from the English department ? 

0. Would it be a good investment to permit selected Freshmen to substi- 
tute outside debate, oratory, and literary work of quality to be determined by 
actual tests, for the now compulsory Freshman English ? 

10. Is enough attention given to the preparation of prospective teachers of 
English ? 

11. Should Freshmen be given a different content so that even for the 
large number who drop out during the first semester, positive and permanent 
benefits would result in the love of literature and the ability to enjoy it ? 

That instead of requiring every Freshman to take Freshman English 
those be exempted who show ability to do the kind of work done during the 
first year. 

That Freshmen be not required to listen to the fatalistic philosophy of the 
essays on "culture" now generally assigned to Freshman English students, 
when they might be listening to reasons why they should be liberally educated 
no matter which of many courses they elect or necessity elects for them. 

That Freshmen be asked as part of their English work to list notable men 
and women in American literature, journalism, art, business, professions, who 
are striking exceptions to the contention that a liberal education can be 
obtained only through a study of the humanities. 



THE PERIODICALS 

THE MOVEMENT TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 

Joseph Henry Johnston, of the University of North Carolina, has 
performed a service for the general student of education by publishing 
in Educational Administration and Supervision for October "A Brief 
Tabular History of the Movement toward Standardization by Means 
of Scales and Tests of Educational Achievement in the Elementary 
School Subjects." Beginning with that of Rice in 1895, he describes 
one by one the various investigations and tests of Cornman, Stone, 
Courtis, Thorndike, Ayres, Freeman, Starch, Ballou, Hillegas, and 
others down to the present. The tabular view which he has arranged 
will prove useful for ready reference. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The October number of the Harvard Teachers' Association Leaflet 
is devoted to a summary of the "Principles Affecting the Organization 
and Administration of the Junior High School," by Alexander Inglis, 
of Harvard University. Professor Ingjis finds three main classes of 
categories, namely, those arising out of the nature of the pupils, those 
arising out of social and economic demands, and those rising out of the 
character of the means available. These categories he analyzes into 
a very complete and convincing syllabus. 

ON READING ENTRANCE BOOKS IN COMPOSITION 

Teachers who have candidates taking, from time to time, the exam- 
inations of the College Entrance Examination Board will welcome the 
intimate account presented by H. R. Steeves in the November Leaflet 
of the New England Association of Teachers of how the reading of the 
books in English composition proceeds. Mr. Steeves is confident that 
the system is reasonably fair and he succeeds to a degree in conveying 
this impression to the reader. At least one is thankful that he is not 
condemned to penal servitude for a week in performing the task. The 
Hillegas scale is not mentioned! 

A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF READING 

The first instalment of a somewhat exhaustive account of the teach- 
ing of reading in the elementary schools, prepared by John T. McManis, 
appears in the Educational Bi-Monthly for October. The writer has 
collected numerous original documents and quotes many illustrative 
excerpts from them. Confining his attention to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he discovers that at the beginning a formal and elaborate 
method had already been worked out and that the material used was 
largely didactic. The article closes with an account of the Lancastrian 
methods, popular in the third decade of the century. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADING 

Members of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English are con- 
tinuing their excellent experimental studies. The Eastern Illinois 
Club, through Miss Isabel McKinney, contributes to the Illinois Bulletin 
for October an interesting account of the efforts of that club to work out 
standards of theme-grading. The plan, which was devised by Miss 
Florence Skeffington, involved comparative ranking, from which the 
utter unreliability of ordinary numerical grading appeared, and the 
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outlining of a series of minimum and "reasonable" requirements for 
the ninth and tenth grades. 

THE VALUE OF MILESTONES 

School and Society for November n contains an article on "The 
Teaching of English in Secondary Schools" by J. Ralph Jewell, of the 
University of Arkansas, which presents the interesting suggestion that 
pupils would do better work in English if the course were broken up 
into a number of distinct units. The author's main contention is that 
psychologically short distinct units of work give opportunity to a pupil 
for success in one activity, though he may have partly failed in another, 
and thus increase his intellectual sincerity and sense of fair play. It is 
worth noting that Professor Jewell's proposal is in essential harmony 
with the movement to distinguish the instrumental from the aesthetic 
phases of English which is being directed by the Committee of Thirty. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
Library Aids for Teachers and School Librarians, compiled by Esther 
M. Davis and Agnes Cowing, is for sale at 10 cents by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., White Plains, New York. — The report of the National Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English may now be obtained 
from Wilson Farrand, Newark, New Jersey, at two cents a copy. — Reports 
of Committees for the year 1915-16 has been issued by the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English and may be had by sending ten cents 
in stamps to C. R. Gaston, 215 Abingdon Road, Richmond Hill, New 
York. — The National Education Association began publishing in Sep- 
tember a monthly Journal in which will appear the papers and proceed- 
ings of its meetings. The secretary is D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. — The Division of Research of the Department of Education 
in New York City has issued a series of teachers' Year Books of Edu- 
cational Investigations. Nos. 6 and 14, for the years 1915 and 1916 
respectively, contain matter of considerable interest to English teachers. 
— Anyone concerned with instruction in German would do well to send 
twenty-five cents to the Librarian, University of Minnesota, for a copy 
of Professor Schlenker's Bulletin for Teachers of German. Similar 
bulletins for Latin and for history have been prepared by Professor Pike 
and Professor Krez. — The Monthly Record of Current Educational Pub- 
lications issued by the Bureau of Education at Washington is indis- 
pensable to those who seek to keep up with educational discussion and 
investigation from month to month. 



